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Those who worry about feeding an increasing 
population should remember God's gift — the sea. Through ocean 


farming, yet to be developed, many millions of people can be fed. 













Trainer 
of New Leaders 





MISSION life has many hazards, and in 
Africa these are multiplied to include 
wild life. But ask Father Frank Flynn, 
of Brookline, Mass., what he considers 
the greatest hazard, and he will reply, 
“A motorcycle!” This short, smiling 
bespectacled priest answers from per- 
sonal experience. While speeding from 
a mission call one day, his motorcycle 
and a truck crashed head on. The mo- 
torcycle was completely demolished. 
Father flew through the air, bounced 
off the roof of the truck, 
and landed in the Afri- 
can bush about forty 
feet away. He was 
@.~ rushed to the Seventh 

wav ny Day Adventist Hospi- 
tal at Tarime, where the head surgeon 
and Maryknoll’s own Father Edward 
M. Baskerville (a doctor) worked for 
many hours to save him. Months of 
recuperation followed before the in- 
jured missioner was back on the job. 
Father Flynn worked among the Ban- 
gorimi tribe at Iramba, where his will- 
ingness to put himself out for the 
people and his infectious good humor 
won him many friends. In recent years, 
he has been in charge of St. Pius Sem- 
inary in Musoma. “The most impor- 
tant work in Africa today is raising 
up African leaders,” he says. “Tan- 
ganyikans are well along the road to 
independence, and we want African 
Catholics to be ready for leadership.” 
If Father Frank can instill his own 
priestliness into his charges, his work 
will be truly successful. 
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. to those 
who love God 
all things work 

together for good.” 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 191] by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas Overseas 
assigned to Maryknoll by the 
Holy Father. Maryknoll is sup- 
ported by free will offerings and 
uses no paid agents. 


The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll, New York 
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Tragedy may bring out the finest traits in people, 
as the volunteer workers of Operation Mercy 
and Operation Feed Bag tirelessly demonstrated. 


By Mark A. Tennien, M.M. 


Rv FLASHES broke the news that 
the worst typhoon in Japanese me- 
teorological records was due to smash 
into the mainland by evening. Offices, 
factories, and schools closed early. 
People rushed home to nail up win- 
dows and tie down everything loose. 

Tension grew with later announce- 
ments that the typhoon was a record- 
breaking 500 miles wide; and that 
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unpredictable, devastating winds sped 
with the storm at 150 miles per hour. 
When the typhoon got closer, the wind 
picked up as if rocket boosters were 
behind it. 

By 6:30 P.M., soggy clouds were 
dumping buckets of rain on us in Ku- 
wana. The wind, gone mad, slapped 
us with sheets of water, and shook the 
house like a kitten in the jaws of a 
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wolf. Roof tiles came crashing down. 

About 8 o’clock the typhoon felled 
trees across the electric lines, and the 
night suddenly went all black. With 
blessed candles flickering, we said an 
SOS Rosary for help. Zero hour for 
the full weight of the storm was set at 
9 o'clock. Since inrunning tide was to 
hit its peak at 9:30 P.M., our big worry 
was the double threat: high tide and 
typhoon joined in assault would be 
cruel, devastating allies. 

Higher and higher rose the speed of 
the wind. Harder and harder the rain 
gusts banged our house. We stopped 
our prayers to mop the floor of rain 
that bubbled through the window 
seams and broken tiles. As a tree blew 
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down at the nearby Shinto shrine, | 
wondered if our neighbors, the Shinto 
and Buddhist priests, also were praying. 

By 9 o’clock the typhoon hit fullest 
speed. Waves blown to mountainous 
heights came galloping like lines of 
cavalry, battering sea walls, dikes, 
breakwaters, and anything else before 
them. About 10 o’clock, calm returned 
quite suddenly. 

The assistant priest, Father John 
Asada, and I had just finished mop- 
ping up the rain-drenched house at 
10:30, when we heard an urgent pound- 
ing on our front door. Outside was a 
teacher, who warned us that a tidal 
wave was flooding the town and 
people were running for the hills. 
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In the aftermath of typhoon an 


While he spoke, the water—then two 
feet deep—started flowing into our 
house. Fortunately we were in the 
higher part of town. We could hear 
houses crunching and crumbling in the 
rising flood. Floating logs, rumbling 
like thunder, struck the side of the 
house. Doors and furniture went sail- 
ing by. 

The water crept away around mid- 
night, like a sated tiger that strolls 
leisurely off after, devouring its kill. In 
the dawn light, we looked out on 
naked desolation. Dazed by the night 
of horrors, we recovered when one of 
our catechumens arrived and asked, 
“Can't we do something for the poor 
people who lost their homes?” At that 
4 
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d flood, bodies of several hundred victims 
were recovered and then cremated in open pits along the side of the road. 
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moment, Operation Mercy was born. 

I drove to the country rice mills, 
above the flood line, and bought all 
the rice I could get. Neighbors pitched 
in to help. Rice was hurriedly cooked 
on many stoves, and made into rice 
balls for delivery to the homeless. 

Drugs, bandages, and medical kits 
were rounded up. Parishioners formed 
medical teams and set out on all-day 
rounds to treat the injured. 

Two days later the police announced 
the number of typhoon casualties: 
4.011 dead, 1,142 missing, and 14,530 
injured. The twenty-mile fertile plain, 
from Kuwana to Nagoya, was a vast 
sea of salt water that would poison 
the fields for years. 
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Kuwana’s agony had no end in 
sight. With the riverbanks washed out, 
the dikes and sea wall collapsed, half 
the city and neighboring country vil- 
lages would be under water for weeks 
or months. Mischievous tides caused 
more trouble. They played a game of 
cat and mouse with the people of Ku- 
wana. Twice a day they poured several 
feet of dirty salt water into the already 
battered homes. Then, each time, they 
quickly ran back to sea over the broken 
dikes, to gather strength for their next 
assault. 

But outside help was on the way, 
too. The Japanese Army sent in men, 
machines, and trucks to repair the 
dikes and to dig the city out of mud 
and wreckage. A fleet of U.S. Navy 
helicopters from the carrier Kearsarge 
rescued several thousand people ma- 
rooned in the flooded villages. 

Neighboring Maryknoll missioners 
brought in rice, clothes, and funds col- 
lected from their parishioners. Yok- 
kaichi mission, though badly wrecked, 
gave us powdered milk to use on our 
hunger route. 

Good news came from Kyoto: blan- 
kets, clothes, and food collected in 
Catholic churches would arrive short- 
ly. The American NCWC Relief Serv- 
ices in Tokyo promised to send flour, 
milk, and rice. 

Cold, impersonal, or regimented re- 
lief makes good organization, but poor 
Christianity. My volunteers, divided 
into teams of three, were asked to 
make personal visits to all families in 
the damaged areas. This alone was 
found to be a tremendous uplift for 
people who lived in gloom and grief. 

Our volunteer medical teams took 
on double duty, attending the sick and 
helping distribute tickets for clothes. 
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When the daily tides began to rise, 
the top of a roof made a dry haven. 
5 








“Where is your God?” a man asked Father Tennien. ‘‘l want to thank Him.” 
Personal examples of charity are strong advertisements for Christianity. 
MARYKNOLL 
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When the CRS supplies of flour, rice, 
and powdered milk arrived, we issued 
ration tickets to people who had suf- 
fered the worst damage. Daily some 
500 got a loaf of bread, a cup of rice, 
and a bag of powdered milk. We 
dubbed this phase of our relief activi- 
ties Operation Feed Bag. 

Every day was crowded for the vol- 
unteers. An early morning conference 
divided the work and settled other 
problems. Then the teams began to 
process about 1,000 people who were 
standing in line at the church for 
clothes, and over 500 in another line 
waiting for bread, milk, and rice. (Each 
afternoon we delivered tickets only to 
as many people as we could take care 
of next day.) 

By midafternoon the rush was over, 
and teams started on field work, visit- 
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Relief goods share chapel with the 


great sacrament of spiritual relief. 




















ing families and giving out tickets for 
clothes or food. In the evening the 
workers met to print tickets, sort old 
clothes by sizes, and fill plastic bags 
with rations of powdered milk. This 
daily, non-stop schedule was gruel- 
ling, but it had many rewards. 

One gentle old man, for example, 
after receiving his bundle of blankets 
and clothes, looked at me and asked, 
“Where is your God?” 

“Right here in the chapel,” I as- 
sured him. “Why?” 

“I want to thank Him for this gift,” 
he explained. 

The old man went before the altar, 
knelt down, bowed to the floor, closed 
his eyes, and prayed. God must have 
smiled at this. It brought a lump to 
my own throat, and made all the work 
much less tiring. as 
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I THE LARGEST departure ceremony 
on record, Pope John XXIII presented 
mission crucifixes to five hundred Eu- 
ropean priests, Brothers, Sisters, and 
lay missioners, in a dramatic and in- 
spiring ritual held in St. Peter’s Basilica. 
The departure ceremony followed a 
Pontifical Mass which the Holy Father 
offered. “I arranged this morning's 
ceremony.” the Pope said, “so that 
there would be apparent to all the 
esteem and love which I nourish to- 
wards so many generous children. No 
human force, no difficulty, no obstacle, 
can take from the Church its mission- 
ary spirit.” 
8 
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Missioners, five hundred strong, marched through St. Peter's Square, with 
each Society carrying its own identification. Inside the basilica, they knelt 


before the tall Bernini one as the _ Father offered the ci Sacrifice. 
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One of the highlights 
was the participation 
of new lay missioners. 














By John J. Higgins, M.M. 


The Eighth Sacrament 


Knocking on parishioners’ doors 
is one way of waking sleeping consciences. 


on there is a law against private 
persons taking a census.” 
“Senor. I'm not taking a census. 


I’m visiting homes of Catholics to in- 


vite them to Sunday Mass.” 

“We are all Catholics here in La Paz, 
Padre.” 

“That may be true, but not all prac- 
tice their religion. By the way, are you 
married by the Church?” 

“Not yet, Padre.” 
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A woman called to me from across 
the street: “Don’t pay any attention 
to him, Padre. He’s a Communist.” 

Visiting homes in Maryknoll’s gi- 
gantic parish of 65,000 in La Paz. 
Bolivia, is hard work, necessary work. 
Most are Catholics; but due to long 
years of neglect, great numbers of 
them are only nominally so. Many of 
the faithful nourish their Faith by 
guarding faithfully the practices and 
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rites of their ancestors, rather than by 
frequenting the sacraments or listen- 
ing to sermons. 

Home visiting is one of the ways 
available to persuade these people to 
come to Mass on Sunday, to make 
their Easter duty, have the children 
baptized before they become teen- 
agers, send the little ones to catechism 
class. These ordinary customs of Cath- 
olic life will be established only at the 
cost of knocking on doors. Knocking 
on doors has been called the “eighth 
sacrament.” It brings surprises. 

“What do you want? Money?” 

“No, Senor, I only want to invite 
you to Sunday Mass.” 

“I went to Mass on Palm Sunday. 
After all, I’m a Catholic. I go to Mass 
on the feasts of the Holy Cross and 
Saint James. And I have Mass said on 
every anniversary of my wife’s death.” 

“But a Catholic ought to go to 
Mass on Sundays and holydays.” 

“I haven’t time for that.” 

“Don’t tell God that. He gave you 
all the time you have.” 

“That’s all very well, but the church 
is way down the hill, and it’s a long 
walk back.” 

“Our Lord carried the cross a long 
distance for you.” 

“You are right, Padre. I'll try to 
make it from now on.” 

There is not much assurance that 
he will. But more visits, and the man 
will likely explain his weekly trips to 
the church to his neighbors: “The 
Padre kept coming and finally con- 
vinced me that I ought to get to Mass 
every Sunday.” 

Not all visiting ends in this way. 
Some are willing to give the Padre the 
answer they think he wants to hear. 
The purpose is to get the Padre to go 
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away as soon as possible and quit dis- 
turbing a sleeping conscience. 

“Padre, we always go to Mass on 
Sunday.” The sweet tone with which 
this is delivered belies it. 

Then there is wrong emphasis: “Are 
all your children baptized?” 

“No, Padre. We haven’t enough 
money.” 

I know enough not to assure her 
that, if she is poor, there will be no 
stipend for the baptism. What she 
means is that the fiesta has to be a big 
one. So I attack the problem with this 
in mind. 

“The baptism is. much more impor- 
tant than the fiesta to celebrate it. 
What will happen if the baby gets sick 
and dies suddenly?” 

“That’s true, Padre. But what will 
the neighbors say if we do not have a 
fiesta?” 

In season and out of season, the 
people need the basic truths preached 
to them. They must be urged repeat- 
edly to follow Christian customs. They 
have to be shown the relative impor- 
tance of spiritual and material goals. 

These people, even though they 
have little religious instruction, have 
a rich religious heritage. Their customs 
are good for the most part, when 
taken individually. And simple people 
are ever drawn by what is external. 

They have a vestige of love for the 
Holy Sacrifice, for our Lady, for the 
sacraments. Home visiting awakens 
in people that ever-present desire for 
the things of God. The unexpected 
visit of a priest makes for an attentive 
audience. What he says will be remem- 
bered, even if not acted upon then. A 
family draws a little bit closer to God 
because one of His priests knocked on 
their door. Pa] 
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What secret of the sea is hidden in the shell? This boy seems to know. 
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OR MORE THAN a decade and a half, 

Feiepytactiers have been at work on 
Mexico’s Yucatan peninsula. In this 
period, they have seen the Faith re- 
born in hidden jungle villages that for 
years had been without priests. They 
have also come to appreciate and love 
the friendly Mayan people entrusted 
to their care. On these and the follow- 
ing pages we introduce you to some ‘ 
missioners and their people. Mayan monument—reminder of past 
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In Peto, Father George Hogan greets a new class of First Communicants. 

















by past glory, Indian boys clown before a Mayan monument. 











This Mayan child wears 
the typical embroidered 
dress and has Mayan 
dark eyes, round face. 


The friendly Mayas: 

had a high civilization 
centuries befo 
America’s discove! 
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Every working citizen 
is sharing his blessings 
with his needy brothers 


in far-distant lands. 


BY FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


— the role of Good Samari- 
tan towards the peoples of other 
nations is a role so new that many re- 
fuse to believe that, in peacetime, the 
people of one country should or could 
help to bear the burdens of another 
country. And there are many who 
flatly deny that there can be anything 
but self-interest which could impel one 
nation to become Good Samaritan to 
another nation. 

Alliances of mutual aid and action 
in time of war are understandable— 
but in such alliances each nation in- 
volved is usually warding off a real 
danger to itself. The world became 
20 


accustomed to the might of America 
in a war which unleashed forces of de- 
struction never before imagined. To 
some it does not seem to be equally 
understandable that, when hostilities 
were over, America returned to her 
traditional task of placing her re- 
sources at the service of the needy and 
dispossessed, and employed her pro- 


‘ ductivity and energy in a world-wide 


battle against famine, pestilence, home- 
lessness and want. 

God’s magnificent largess has left 
America with a huge store of surpluses 
of foods and fibers, a condition experi- 
enced by few nations in history, since, 
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up to now, people could not produce 
much more than they could consume. 
It is this background, these abundant 
blessings of God, that have enabled 
America to give such stupendous help 
to the governmental aid programs 
since World War II. 

All of us know the nature of the 
Marshall Plan and the extent and 
scope of the American foreign aid pro- 
grams. We know, too, how tremendous 
have been the educational, medical, 
and other humanitarian benefits pro- 
vided by the great American philan- 
thropic Foundations of Ford and 
Rockefeller. 

We know of the economies that 
have been stabilized through Ameri- 
can help—roads, dams, mills, factories, 
and even entire industries, that have 
been built with American aid. We 
know also that the focus of these eco- 
nomic aid programs has been and still 
is shifting from those areas which 
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have now recovered from the ravages 
of the second Great War, to those less- 
developed lands of the free world 
whose standards of living are com- 
paratively low. 

Every year new foreign aid legisla- 
tion is passed by the Congress of the 
United States in the name of the 
American people. The billions of dol- 
lars thus voted—one billion seven 
hundred million to India alone—for 
economic aid Overseas represent a per- 
sonal contribution by every working 
American, who through his taxes as- 
sumes part of the burden of want, of 
sorrow, of unfilled hopes, that lies so 
heavily on the people of poorer lands. 
Thus each American becomes an in- 
dividual Samaritan, making it possible 
for his America to be Good Samari- 
tan to the world. 

This action of our nation has met 
with puzzlement and incredulity by 
those who unjustly ascribe ulterior 
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motives of economic imperialism to 
our efforts, for never in the history of 
civilization has any country offered to 
help so many at such great cost to 
itself—asking so little in return! It is 
a shock to many of our friends, when 
they visit the United States, to learn 


that we are not merely giving away > 


our surpluses, but are truly sharing 
our necessities, and that the burden of 
taxation for foreign aid falls heavily 
on our working population, as does 
the weight of our national debt. 

Not so well known are the signifi- 
cant people-to-people programs con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
voluntarily supported agencies of the 
American people. Since World War II, 
there has arisen a unique partnership 
between the American Government 
and the voluntarily supported over- 
seas aid agencies. 

Government and people-to-people 
agencies draw from the same enor- 
mous stores of American abundance, 
and work side by side to deliver refu- 
gees from exile, to relieve human mis- 
ery, and to feed, clothe, and nurse the 
countless needy of many far and for- 
eign lands, in the hope and effort that 
they may return to self-sufficiency. 

Of such voluntary agencies, there is 
one with which I am intimately famil- 
iar and of which I am immensely 
proud. I refer to the world-wide work 
of Catholic Relief Services—National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the offi- 
cial, overseas relief agency of the 
Bishops of America. 

This organization of American Cath- 
olics, which among others evolved out 
of the agonies ef World War II, has, 
since its inception in 1943, shipped 
around the world more than two and 
one-half million tons of relief supplies 
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valued at three quarters of a billion 
dollars. In one year alone the agency 
shipped, to fifty-one countries, more 
than one billion pounds of foodstuffs, 
clothing, and urgently needed medi- 
cines, valued at eight hundred million 
dollars. 

Included in these totals are the 
products of American abundance— 
including grains and dried milk— 
which are made available without 
charge to voluntary agencies, like 
Catholic Relief Services, which serve 
people on the basis of need alone, 
without reference to race, creed, caste, 
politics, or any other factor. Here is a 
united effort of international charity 
by a religious organization which | 
believe is without parallel in the an- 
nals of the Church! 

In the journeys I have made to near- 
ly every country of the globe, I have 
had ample opportunity to see at first 
hand the vast amount of good that is 
being accomplished by this huge pro- 
gram of voluntary aid that has at- 
tracted to itself so much in the way of 
governmental assistance. 

In Hong Kong, a million Chinese 
refugees manage to keep alive from 
day to day only by incredible industry 
and ingenuity. These proud people, 
who have fled to Asia’s doorstep of 
freedom to escape tyranny, must beg 
for their daily rice. In front of them 
they often have their credentials care- 
fully lettered: “I am from Shanghai. I 
am here as a stranger. Help me to 
keep alive.” 

Catholic Relief Services sent ship- 
ment after shipment of usable cloth- 
ing, so that the Chinese exiles, beg- 
gared by the cruel fate that overtook 
the mainland, would be decently 
clothed. Then followed housing proj- 
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ects to replace the tin and paper huts 
that crawled up the nineteen hillocks 
around the city. 

Government funds were channeled 
through the agency, to provide safe 
shelter for thousands of families. Re- 
habilitation projects were begun, in- 
cluding weaving, textile and garment 
making. In order to supplement the 
diet of families who work from dawn 
to dark, and even then cannot fill the 
family rice bowl, Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices brings to Hong Kong shiploads of 
flour and cornmeal donated from 
United States Government stocks, and 
then processes them into noodles, so 
that they can be cooked on the tiny 
fires of the one-room huts of the exiles. 

When torrential rains and landslides 
in Hong Kong demolished their shacks 
and swept away their meager belong- 
ings, more than 11,000 refugees were 
left without shelter or food. Fifty tons 
of American relief supplies—food, 
clothing, medicines, household goods 
—were delivered promptly by the air- 
craft carried U.S.S. Shangri-La to aid 
these thousands of destitute families. 
This disaster, which occurred at the 
beginning of World Refugee Year, 
dramatized the plight of Hong Kong’s 
million, poverty-stricken refugees from 
Red China, and the tireless and mer- 
ciful work of the Maryknoll priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters throughout the 
refugees’ world of loneliness, sickness, 
misery, and want. 

When the worst flood in fifty years, 
with its five days of continuous rains, 
inundated half of Formosa, Catholic 
Relief Services sent seven hundred 
tons of dried milk, flour, and cornmeal 
into the stricken areas. Again the 
Maryknoll missioners helped to lessen 
the anguish of survivors, cared for the 
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sick, fed and housed the homeless. 
They carried out their Mission of 
Mercy made possible by the Good 
Samaritan—their own beloved Amer- 
ica—America whose soil was sanctified 
by the blood of early missionaries who 
first raised the Cross in our land. In 
turn, American blood has been poured 
out in other lands, and we already 
have an American martyrology. 

Our sons and daughters, with the 
full encouragement of their Catholic 
parents, have gone to the four corners 
of the missionary world. Prayerfully, 
pridefully, we recall that seven thou- 
sand men and women from America 
have left their native land and are 
presently serving under the missionary 
banner of Christ. Hundreds of others 
are buried in simply marked graves in 
Africa, Asia, Oceania, Latin America. 

As long ago as sixty years, America 
was called “the Providential Nation” 
by a great patriot and great priest, the 
Archbishop of St. Paul. “I have called 
America the Providential Nation,” 
said the fiercely American Archbishop 
John Ireland, “for even as I believe 
that God rules over men and nations, 
so do I believe that a divine Mission 
has been assigned to the Republic of 
the United States.” 

“That mission,” the archbishop con- 
tinued, “is to prepare the world, by 
example and moral influence, for the 
universal reign of human liberty and 
human rights. America does not live 
for herself alone; the destinies of hu- 
manity are in her keeping.” 

That is our wondrous, free, and 
blessed country: Symbol of Christly 
Charity to the world’s bereft and ex- 
iled; Hope of the Church throughout 
the world— America, the World’s Good 
Samaritan! ae 












This three-priest team 
makes African converts at a fast clip, ev 
while emphasizing lasting results. 











«@peresA! Your knees are all cut up. 
Twat happened?” 

“I fell down, Father. It happens 
every time I wear shoes.” 

This is the old and the new, in a 
nutshell. There are awkward steps and 
painful stumbles, as fast-moving Africa 
adjusts to the impact of Western life. 
One of the important co-ordinators is 
Father John Graser of New York City, 
who is pastor of Nyegina, the mother 
mission of the Musoma Diocese. 

Thanks to careful planning and the 
know-how of Brother Damien, direct- 
ing African workers, the rectory has a 
new roof. Former occupants found 
bats so bothersome that they spent 
their recreations shooting the bats. 
They had bats whistling past their 
ears every two minutes. They smelled 
bat dung all day and all night. No 
wonder they used guns. The only 
drawback was that bullet holes made 
a sieve out of the roof. 

Maryknoll Sisters supervise the mis- 
sion’s primary school; they teach reli- 
gion there, as well as in outlying 
primary schools. They staff the dis- 
pensary. They help the first convent of 
African Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart get on its feet. A middle school 
under mission supervision will open 
soon. Rows of primary- and middle- 
school buildings, all one story, plus 
teacher houses. help to balance the 
older buildings that serve as kitchen, 
storerooms, quarters for the catechu- 
mens. 

Nyegina mission boasts a chicken 
house. Father Bordenet brought in 
some first-class chickens in the hope 
of helping Africans improve their 
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stock. An intruding badger killed a 
few chickens until traps scared him 
away. At least the project provides 
part of the support of twenty-eight 
catechists who serve the Nyegina mis- 
sion. These catechists are not on full 
salary; they receive only a supplemen- 
tary income, for interesting catechu- 
mens and instructing them a few hours 
a day. 

A remarkable person who helps the 
catechists is a blind man. He knows 
all the prayers and the entire catechism 
by heart. I found him sitting in the 
midst of a room full of kneeling, small 
children, who were repeating the 
prayers after him, phrase by phrase. 
A few minutes later, the lesson ended 
with wild yells of delight, as young- 
sters burst out into the open air. 

In some twenty-five outstations. 
catechists gather the people in modest 
buildings at centrally located places. 
These students of religion have Sun- 
day Mass periodically. Father Thomas 
McGovern, of Jersey City, has been 
outstanding for his work of hut-to-hut 
calling on the people, thus swelling 
the number of catechumens. This type 
of effort requires of his naturally re- 
served character a self-violence that 
only a great love of God and of people 
could sustain. 

The Nyegina mission sets a fast 
pace in convert making. When I was 
there, a class of 650 was finishing the 
course; over 500 people were ready to 
begin. Father Graser brings his cate- 
chumens to the mission for the second 
and six months, letting them study at 
home the rest of the time. The four- 
month interval gives Father Graser 
time to check the possibility of valid 
Christian marriage, for partners who 
have married or remarried—pagan 
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style—anywhere from once to fifteen 
times. The volume of such work is 
hard to imagine. In addition there are 
some 400 infant baptisms and 200 
baptisms in danger of death. 

Among the Bakwayas, there is a 
strong spiritual relationship estab- 
lished between godparents and the 
persons they sponsor. It rests in part 
upon strong family ties. This strong 
spiritual relationship even goes so far 
that, when the child becomes an adult, 
he or she wants the godparents to be 
best man and bridesmaid. This tie also 
helps to keep baptized persons true to 
their obligation to get to Mass as often 
as they can. 

Father Laurenti, an African priest, 
is at once the pride of Nyegina and a 
symbol of its greatest tragedy. Please 
God, Saint Pius Seminary at Musoma 
will produce many more like him. 
Father Laurenti is remarkable for his 
solid qualities. The tragedy of his life 
is that his father, mother, and family 
were poisoned by feuding enemies. 
Crocodile bile was the poison used. 
For this reason, Father Laurenti re- 
frains from taking either food or drink 
from his own people. 

Father Graser’s head catechist is 
threatened with poisoning because of 
his loyalty to the mission priests. 

It was my privilege to be celebrant 
of the Mass at which a selected few 
sang the Proper in Latin, and the en- 
tire packed church of people sang the 


Ordinary in Latin. They sang the 
Offertory and Communion hymns in 
their own language. All of this singing 
is done entirely from memory. 

Eew Catholics in the States know as 
many prayers by heart as these people. 
Where in the States could you find the 
whole congregation singing all the re- 
sponses at Mass? It was unlike any- 
thing I have ever heard. Their lack of 
precise rhythm was more than made 
up for by their fervor and reverence. 
Two priests were busy hearing confes- 
sions. This left me with the joy of dis- 
tributing Our Lord to wave upon 
wave of communicants. As the Mass 
moved to its conclusion, I easily for- 
got the sight and smell of bat dung in 
the rickety church. 

In this rapidly changing country 
where freedom and justice are the ral- 
lying cries of political movement, 
people want education in the mission 
schools. They want medical care. 
Above everything else, they want the 
Mass and the sacraments. They make 
great sacrifices to become Christians. 
They seem to have an instinctive rev- 
erence for sacred things. 

Happily, the entire district of the 
Nyegina mission is fast approaching 
the stage where Catholics will be dom- 
inant. This is important; it is hard for 
a minority of Christians to be chaste 
and honest among a majority of pa- 
gans whose women seldom marry as 
virgins. a8 


Date Line: South Korea. Not long ago, we were reading sordid 
reports of Red activities in this far-off, Asian country. Now our 
missioners are striving to preserve the souls of the unfortunate 
Koreans from further Red indoctrination. The people want God. 
With a chapel, He will be there in the Blessed Sacrament. A chapel 


costs $1,500 in Korea. 
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FESTIVAL 
LAND 


The television cameras 
forgot the show’s star 
for another spectacle. 


UTSIDE the city of Shizunai, on the Japanese island of Hokkaido, 

there is a valley that forms a natural amphitheater. In it the 
Ainus hold their annual bear festival. This recalls olden times when 
Ainus were masters of most of Japan. The bear, once a menace, has 
been made an object of veneration in Ainu folklore. 

Bears used to be the bane of Ainu existence, a test of hunting 
prowess. Now the bear is a ceremonial symbol in the rites of Ainu 
religion. In their festival they use incantations, songs, dances and a 
captive bear. Men, women, and children—gaily costumed—celebrate 
the glories of the hunt, around a straw hut, brandishing fetishes, 
swords, bows, and arrows. 

The bear festival is a tourist attraction. Special trains and busses 
brought several thousand visitors from near and far, including re- 
porters, television cameramen, and hordes of amateur shutterbugs. 
The day after the recent festival, some friends who own television 
sets reported that the festival was amply covered on their screens. 
And who were the stars of the show? Not the Ainus, not the bear. 
The stars were the only two foreigners present: Father Nugent and 
myself. The cameramen were fascinated by our heads and shoulders 
showing over the Japanese present at the festival. 


—Wailter T. Kelleher, M.M. 
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By Leopold H. Tibesar, M.M. 


He; MASS is just finished in Katsura. 
About fifteen persons attended, 
and all received Holy Communion. 
Today is a high feast day of the 
Church. Rain is falling. An occasional 
bicycle splashes through puddles on a 
country road. 

At 60 years of age, after 32 years of 
mission work among the Japanese, I 
am happy to be the first priest to take 
up residence in Katsura, a suburb of 
Kyoto. 
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It’s as easy to start again at sixty 
as it was when he was thirty. 


All in a Lifetime... 


I have as many parishioners in this 
rural setting as I had in my first par- 
ish — Dairen, Manchuria — 32 years 
ago. I recall the words of our founder, 
Bishop James Anthony Walsh, when 
he assigned me to Dairen: “We think 


we are giving you something.” He may | 


have had the physical surroundings in 
mind then; he did not specify. To me 
his words cover the entire period since 
I left off teaching at our Major Semi- 
nary in 1926. “Giving you something” 
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embraced a kaleidoscope of places 
over the years: Dairen, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Tokyo, Kyoto, and now Kat- 
sura. There have been busy times, 
pressures of much work, long lines of 
confessions, rails upon rails of Com- 
munions, burdens of responsibility. 
But Katsura is different. 

A priest guest told me, the other 
night, he baptized 1,200 persons last 
year. Two of my former students bap- 
tized 2,400 in one year in Korea. A 
student of a former student of mine 
baptized 3,000 babies in Central Amer- 
ica. I can recall baptizing nearly 200 
adults at the Ginza Church in Tokyo 
in one year. Now I have to recall St. 
Paul’s words, “I thank God that 
among you I baptized no one.” 

But are there no compensations? 
Have we no ambition to convert the 
Japanese people? What gains do we 
record over the years? 

Japan once threatened to fill the 
entire Orient with modern plumbing. 
That is finished. Japan tried material- 
ism and it failed her. That is part of 
the Church’s triumph. 

Today the Pope’s representative in 
Japan is an internuncio. Japan’s rep- 
resentative at the Vatican is an am- 
bassador. The Church helped to 
arrange for a free flow of Japanese 
emigrating to various countries. The 
Church is helping to solve Japan’s 
overpopulation problem. 

Behind these somewhat vague gains, 
lie hundreds of fine Catholic schools, 
many excellent religious books, hun- 
dreds of thousands of fervent Cath- 
olics. There is a completely Japanese 
hierarchy—over three thousand Japa- 
nese Sisters, priests, and Brothers, all 
highly educated, standing on their 
own feet and making their own deci- 
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sions. The Church has discovered 
Japan, and Japan has discovered the 
Church. 

Recently I got a letter from one of 
the girls I baptized several years ago. 
She was leaving for South America 
“to help the Church among my people 
there as you are helping them here.” 

Two years ago two of the boys I 
baptized were ordained. One is a priest 
in Tokyo, the other in Yokohama. 
My former Dairen altar boy is study- 
ing at Catholic University—a priest 
now; he was once a major in the army. 

And so it goes, as people move on 
in life. Some men who made vestments 
for me are beginning catechism study. 
A man I showed how to make rosaries 
is now established in Tokyo. 

Recently I attended a national con- 
vention of the Saint Vincent de Paul 
Society in Osaka. Two hundred and 
thirty men were there. They were 
splitting their skulls over messes no 
one would have known existed except 
for their sleuthing. 

I have seen the Niseis in America 
enter the Church in droves to take 
their places in the sanctuary and in 
the convent and in national life. 

I have seen Kyoto grow from 125 
Catholics to over 10,000 in one gener- 
ation. 

No, I didn’t do it. I was careful not 
to impede the Maryknoll movement 
from the start. I am happy to have 
been scrambled up in the big push 
somewhere, for God to unscramble on 
that tremendous day. 

However modest my part in restor- 
ing all things in Christ it is a privilege 
to serve. It’s as easy to start at 60 as 
it was at 30. God gives the increase. 
If He were not interested our efforts 
would be futile. ae 
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‘Apprentice 


By Robert Strotman 


Seminarians use summer for a busman’s holiday 


in priest-scarce areas of the United States. 
I ) 


HREE young men sped off to the 
Roxie end of Birmingham, Alabama. 
As they approached their destination 
the paved streets gave way to roads. 
The houses were small and dirty 
dwellings. They pulled up before a 
vacant lot. 

Suddenly from nowhere came fifteen 
or twenty boys. “Hi, Father!” was the 
greeting from the first lad to reach the 
car. 

“Hello there, Mike! Have you been 
a good boy today?” “Sure. Father, 
I’m always good.” beamed the lad in 
response. 

“Swell! Then you and your buddies 
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can help to set up the rows of chairs.” 

After several minutes of music fur- 
nished by a portable turntable, several 
adults straggled to seats. One of the 
three young men walked to the front 
of the partially assembled group. “My 
friends. I stand here before you to 
speak about God and the things of 
God.” 

From the semidarkness only the 
shining eyes of the boys and girls and 
the stoic eyes of their parents could 
be seen as the speaker continued. The 
seats were all taken; that ordinary 
vacant lot became an extraordinary 
sanctuary in which a young man 
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preached the word of God to sheep 
without a shepherd. All were seeking 
the truth. 

After a period of questions and an- 
swers a movie on the life of Christ was 
shown. The three men returned to the 
mission house full of joy and thanks. 
They chatted with the four priests 
who permanently staff the house. An- 
other car pulled up and a group of 
college students joined the conversa- 
tion. They discussed home visits that 
had occupied their day. 

What drew these young men to this 
mission house in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama? Six of them were students at 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, in 
Lafayette, Louisiana. Four of them 
were Crozier seminarians from Min- 
nesota. Three were seminarians from 
Maryknoll. All gave part of their sum- 
mer vacations to catechetical and 
other types of apostolic work. 

This team visited 4,119 homes, passed 
out over 3,733 Catholic pamphlets, 
discovered 98 fallen-away Catholics 
and 102 people who are interested in 
joining the Catholic Church. In all, 
thirty-three Maryknoll seminarians 
found suitable locations for this type 
of work, from Key Largo, Florida, to 
Los Angeles, California. Many priests 
were disappointed because there 
weren’t enough to go around. 

Maybe you could help. Perhaps you 
could make this a project for your 
CSMC group. The Crozier seminarians 
did that. The men from SLI got the 
idea from their Newman Club. Where 
can you help? Ask a priest friend if he 
can use your assistance, or if he knows 
of any pastor in the area who can. If 
this does not produce results you can 
drop a note to Martin Koszarek, 
Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, New 
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York. If you are interested in Birming- 
ham, write to my friend, Father Ed- 
ward Foster, 3160 Highland Drive 
South, Birmingham 5, Alabama. 

The heart-warming experiences of 
such a venture will remain with you 
for a long time. 

One incident stays fresh in my mem- 
ory. It occurred on a hot Saturday 
morning. I had visited several homes 
in a neighborhood where there was 
considerable racial difficulty. The sun 
blazed. The road was dusty. I was 
tired and hungry. 

A stout, middle-aged, Negro woman 
was ironing clothes as I approached 
her porch. “Good morning, Ma’am.” 

She eyed me suspiciously. When she 
learned that I wasn’t a salesman her 
suspicions melted. Soon she was talk- 
ing about her family, her home, and 
her difficulties. Her two-year-old grand- 
daughter came toddling onto the porch. 

Mrs. Horn said, ““We’ve always been 
Baptists. Yes, I was in a Catholic 
church once, when I was a little girl. 
No, I don’t know much about what 
Catholics believe.” 

Our conversation drifted back to 
small talk. I presented her with a 
pamphlet. She looked at me; there 
were tears in her eyes. She said, “If 
all white folks were as kind and as 
friendly as you, we would not be hav- 
ing all this trouble between blacks 
and whites.” 

Her sincerity and conviction touched 
my heart. Shaken by the simplicity of 
her expression, I only said that if all 
people followed the path of Jesus the 
problem would be solved. 

I placed little Sarah back on her 
toddling feet and said good-by to her 
and Mrs. Horn. The road seemed less 
dusty. ae 
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CAPO Dn oo 


... With liberty ...for all. 


By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


E-HOLD these truths to be self- 

evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and 
the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

Important words, these. Words from 
our Declaration. of Independence. 
Words that every American should 
read and ponder often. These words 
contain the basic truths on which our 
country was founded; and—which is 
equally important—they contain uni- 
versal truths that apply to all men 
everywhere. 

By this Declaration, our founding 
fathers affirmed the right of men to 
determine the form of government 
under which they wish to live. The 
statement they made. because it con- 
tains universal truth, is as valid today 
as it was when our freedom began. It 
defines the attitude we Americans 
should have towards the striving for 
independence of other peoples in other 
lands. These words set our foreign 
policy toward colonialism. 

These fundamental principles, to 
which every American should be dedi- 
cated, need regular public reaffirma- 
tion by our leaders. They need to be 
said to Russia and Red China, who 
34 


hold millions of people in slavery— 
people who are denied the right of 
choosing their own government. people 
who are given no liberty. 

But they need also to be said to 
France and England and Portugal and 
any other colonial power that, for one 
reason or another, denies or hinders 
a movement to independence. It is 
unfortunate that our country, dedi- 
cated to the principle of liberty, should 
be forced because of power politics 
even to appear to be on the side of the 
colonial powers in these issues. Be- 
cause our position in this matter is 
not clear, Communist propaganda has 
successfully misrepresented us as pro- 
colonial and imperialist. 

This is not to say that the colonial 
issues are all simple, that the choice is 
between black and white. Morocco, 
Algeria, Goa, Angola, the Congo, 
Kenya, Uganda—all of these are com- 
plex problems. But in our approach to 
these problems, our position on the 
side of independence should be clear. 
We can offer our services to find a just 
and orderly solution. But never should 
we be put in a position of defending 
colonialism or colonial powers (as we 
have) in order not to offend an ally or 
risk losing an overseas military base. 

It is heart-warming to note the 
great respect that independence leaders 
have for Thomas Jefferson and Abra- 
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ham Lincoln. Our own Declaration of 
Independence has been the motivat- 
ing cause for many of the new inde- 
pendence movements. Reading the 
words of this great document and the 
thoughts of our own past leaders, 
colonial peoples look to America for 
support in their own yearnings; and 
we must not fail to give that support. 

There are a number of things that 
we can do to aid the cause of inde- 
pendence throughout the world. We 
can use the United Nations as a forum 
for discussion of troublesome colonial 
situations, as we did in the case of 
Hungary. We can use our great pres- 
tige and power to act as mediator in 
colonial disputes, as we did in the In- 
donesian problem. We can urge all 
colonial powers, both Western and 
Communist, to draw up timetables for 
the freedom of the colonies or satel- 
lites they dominate. The United States 
by its wealth, power, and position has 
an obligation in this matter that can- 
not be ignored. 

Once our actions are established, we 
should keep a continual affirmation in 
their support. We must remind colo- 
nial peoples over and over that we are 
on their side. We know that the prin- 
ciples underlying our country have 
appeal, so let us repeat them over and 
over to the colonial powers and colo- 
nial peoples, emphasizing deeds that 
are matching our words. 

For too long we have been on the 
defensive against communism, run- 
ning always in the Communist shadow. 
It is time we took the offensive. Man’s 
desires for dignity and liberty are de- 
sires that the Reds can never smother. 
Communism’s own colonial domina- 
tion of people whom it has seized, and 
who are either ruled directly (as in the 
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case of Lithuania or Latvia) or indi- 
rectly through satellites (Hungary, 
North Korea or Tibet) can be its 
Achilles’ heel, if we properly expose it. 
This calls for an initiative on the part 
of our government that would take the 
propaganda play away from the Reds 
and show that when communism de- 
nounces colonialism, the pot is calling 
the kettle black. , 

When we speak out, not for nations, 
but for man himself, the world will 
listen. When our deeds match our 
words, all mankind will give us its 
respect. As a player of power politics, 
we can win only suspicion and dis- 
trust. But as a champion of human 
freedom and individual liberty, we can 
never go wrong. an 
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your head, but you can pre- 
vent them from building nests 
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“You cannot prevent the birds 
| of sadness from flying over I 





| in your hair.”’ 








HILARY 
GETS 
A CALL 


By John F. Walsh, M.M. 


i 
| | WANT to enter the seminary,” said 
I the young Aymara Indian boy to the 
priest who answered the door at the 
Seminary of San Ambrosio in Puno, 
Peru. The boy wore knickers, poncho, 
knitted cap and sandals—all common 
to shepherd boys of the altiplano. He 
gave his name as Hilario Mamani. 
That family name is as common in 
Puno as Smith or Jones is in the 
United States, but there was nothing 
common about Hilario. 

He explained to the priest that he 
had become interested in the seminary 
a year earlier, when he had come to 
Puno to finish his primary education. 
There he had heard a Padre speak 
about the need for more priests in the 
diocese of Puno. Hilario had wanted 
to start then, but he had to return to 
his home pueblo. He was needed to 
do his share of family chores, helping 
to harvest potatoes and quinia, take 
care of his father’s few sheep and 
llamas. 

During the year he was away from 
school he was also away from the in- 
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fluence of a priest—there is no priest. 
resident in his pueblo. But Hilary kept. 
alive his desire to enter the seminary, 
despite the fact that he couldn’t get to 
Mass or the sacraments often during ] 
that year. 

In his past three years in the semi- 
nary, our Aymara lad has evidenced 
much eagerness and good will. He is 
alert and likes to work. His sense of 
humor does a lot for the spirit of all 
at the seminary. 

Book knowledge does not come 
easily for Hilary. But by constant 
plugging he stays up with the best 
students. In his home village, few 
people speak Spanish, so Hilary had 
difficulty in Spanish class—not to 
mention Latin class. However, he is 
now getting the highest mark in Latin 
and his Spanish has improved a hun- 
dred per cent. 

Hilary likes soccer: he’s the best de- 
fenseman we have. When he chal- 
lenges an oncoming player with the 
ball, Hilary usually gets the ball away 
from him. 


He had the boys “rolling in the # 


aisles” during two months summer 
camp. He told us that he belonged to 
the home guard in his pueblo, so we 
gave him the job of bugler. We were 
startled every morning at six by some- 
thing that sounded like reveille. His 
taps call caused more laughter than 
sleep; it was a mixture of taps, rock- 
*n’roll and Gregorian chant. 

We think Hilary has what it takes 
to make a good priest. Some day Hil- | 
ary may get the call from the bishop | 
to the priesthood, and take over the 
vacant parish of Chucuito, his home.’ 
Please remember Hilary and the need” 
for many, many more Peruvian priests 
in your daily prayers. { 








The Big African Gold Rush 
While digging for snails in the Cameroons jungle, David Ambo, 


a Baya tribesman, discovered some gold nuggets. Word spread, 
and within hours thousands of Baya were hunting the precious metal. 
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Panning methods are re oy "Most of the natives quit w work as soon as 
they find enough gold to buy the few things they have always wanted. 





The Africans are permitted to dig anywhere they wish. Once a claim : 
is abandoned, others are free to work it. Digging muck is not easy. 
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Merchants buy the gold right on Mothers pan for gold, hoping to 
the scene, using crude balances. better the lot of their families. 


Merchants make the most money. David Ambo (center), who made the big 
strike, dares not touch any gold for tribal legend says he would die. | 
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It happens so quickly—and so often! 


. Last year Formosa and Japan knew the sudden, devastating 
9 effects of terrible typhoons: homes destroyed; thousands killed; 
the living without food. 





But help came to these areas just as suddenly, because of you— 
through the Maryknoll Charity Fund. Your missioners were on 
the scene with the means in their hands to feed the hungry, give 
medicine to the sick, clothe the naked. 
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Who will need instant aid next? Help us to help them, by giving 
now to the Maryknoll Charity Fund. Your gift today may be 
the very gift that will save a life tomorrow. When a call comes, 
we must move fast; there can be no delay. “He gives twice, who 
gives quickly.” 
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Maryknoll Fathers, enianin New York 
Dear Father: 

Please accept my gift of $................ for the Maryknoll Charity 
Fund. 
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AGE OF THE LAYMA 


Twentieth-century laity, 
under the apostolic 
guidance of the Pope and 
bishops, is the Church itself 
at work in the day-by-day 
task of transforming 
human society. 


By Laurence T. Murphy, M.M. 


ADDRESSING a group of cardinals in 1946, the late Pope Pius XII de- 
clared: ‘‘The faithful, and more precisely the laity, are stationed in the 
front ranks of the Church, and through them the Church is the living 
principle of human society. Consequently, they especially must have an 
ever clearer consciousness, not only of belonging to the Church, but of 
being the Church; that is, of being the community of the faithful on earth 
under the guidance of their common leader, the Pope, and the bishops 
in communion with him. They are the Church.. ."’ 

According to Pius XIl, the laity have their own field of responsibility, 
in the very front ranks of the Church. It is only through them, in their 
myriad and complex social relationships, that the Church can fulfill her 
mission to the world. 
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«™HEY must have an ever clearer con- 
Ticionsaces, not only of belonging 
to the Church, but of being the 
Church.” These words express what is 
essential for successful fulfillment of 
the laity’s prodigious responsibility, 
“in the front lines of the Church.” 
Men will work and suffer without 
counting the cost, for what they feel is 
theirs. The question we must ask is: 
What idea do Catholic lay people 


have of their relation to the Church? - 


Do they feel that it needs them, or do 
they think of it simply as the means 
to save their souls? 

Unfortunately, our Catholic laity 
seem to be victims of a kind of seman- 
tic joke. The word “layman” in mod- 
ern speech does not describe what one 
is, but what he is not. Doctors and 
lawyers, for example, designate as 
“laymen” those not skilled in these 
professions. So in the Church, while 
“priest” and “religious” have positive, 
definite meanings for the average per- 
son, the term “layman” usually makes 
us think simply of one who is not a 
priest or religious. 

In this word as commonly under- 
stood today, there is no indication of 
what the layman really is in the 
Church. But unless we have a clear and 
positive idea of what the layman is, 
how are we to know what he is sup- 
posed to do? No wonder that our 
Catholics are often uncertain about 
their vocation as laity! 

For the Catholic, the word “layman” 
ought to have a very special meaning. 
It should signify a consecrated per- 
son, a member of a “royal priesthood, 
a holy people,” which by baptism has 
become a new race on the earth. This 
new people, drawn from the most di- 
verse origins, has been fused into one, 
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so that “there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
neither slave nor freeman” (Galatians 
iii:28). “You, who in times past were 
not a people, but are now the people 
of God” (I Peter ii: 10). The conscious- 
ness of their unique oneness in Christ 
gave the early Christians a strong 
sense of mutual responsibility and vo- 
cation. The pagans exclaimed in 
amazement, “See how these Christians 
love one another!” 

In that original sense, the clergy also 
are to be called “lay.” They are chosen 
from among the people of God, to 
perform certain functions in the name 
of all, but not detached from them. 
The Sacraments of Baptism, Confir- 
mation and Orders are three stages of 
participation in the same priesthood 
of Christ. However, by a process very 
common among men, the clergy with 
their higher functions came gradually 
to become identified with the Church 
itself. 

If an early Christian layman could 
come back to life today he would be 
greatly surprised to find how weak 
and negative has become what, for 
him, was a title of great dignity and 
an apostolic incentive. In reality, 
though A may have a higher function 
than B, it does not follow that B’s 
function is negligible or unimportant. 
Thank God, the layman’s title of dig- 
nity is again being emphasized! 

Pronouncements of the last three 
pontiffs bearing the name of Pius form 
a veritable “Layman’s Manifesto.” 
Saint Pius X told a group of cardinals, 
“Give me, in every parish, a group of 
laymen—alert, well-informed, devout 
—and I will change the face of the 
earth.” Pius XI never ceased declaring 
that every Catholic has the duty of co- 
operating with the hierarchy in the 
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apostolate of the Church. Pius XII 
condensed volumes into four words, 
“They are the Church.” 

Following the encouragement of 
bishops, new apostolic initiatives are 
everywhere manifest among the people 
of God. A bishop recently told his 
people that they constitute the Church 
as much as he does, although in a dif- 
ferent way and fulfilling a different 
function. Perhaps not entirely unre- 
lated to identification of the Church 
with the clergy is the fact that the 
word “lay” has in some places come 
to signify an anticlerical, or even anti- 
religious attitude. 

At the turn of the century, France 
passed the notorious laicization laws, 
which made all schools and public in- 
stitutions “lay”; that is, non-religious. 
The “lay” French State does not rec- 
ognize religion: in fact, it looks on 
society as atheistic. When the Chris- 
tian Democrats first formed a govern- 
ment in Italy the Socialists demanded 
a “layman” as head of education. 
They did not mean one who was not 
a priest or a religious; they meant one 
who was not a Catholic, and prefer- 
ably was antireligious. 

It sometimes seems as if only the 
clergy and the religious are to be con- 
sidered really consecrated to God, 
with the laity out in a sort of no-man’s 
land. Perhaps the difficulty may arise 
from confusing the more perfect state 
of life embraced by clergy and reli- 
gious with the possession of divine 
charity or union with God. Actually, 
the bond of divine charity arises from 
our union with Christ by baptism; not 
from the more perfect state of life that 
one may later embrace, though this 
latter gives more helps—and more re- 
sponsibilities. A priest’s chief title of 
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dignity is not his ordination, which 
seems to be a commonly mistaken be- 
lief. That simply gives him a special 
function in the Church. It is his be- 
coming a child of God and member 
of Christ by baptism; and that title he 
shares with the lowliest lay Catholic, 

A tendency in the Middle Ages to 
identify bishops, priests, and religious 
with the Church was one of the causes 
of the Reformation. Gratian, a twelfth- 
century commentator on Church Law, 
asserts that there are two kinds of 
Christians. Clergy and monks devote 
themselves to the sphere of sacred 
things. As for the laity, they are “al- 
lowed” to possess temporal goods, 
“allowed” to marry. If they pay their 
tithes, do good, and avoid evil, they 
can be saved. 

In some medieval manuscripts, the 
Church is represented under the form 
of two peoples, with Christ as their 
head. One group, behind the Pope, is 
composed of bishops, priests, and 
monks. The other, behind the Em- 
peror, is made up of princes, knights, 
peasants—men and women. This idea 
was meant to show the unity of the 
spiritual and temporal in the Church. 

But a growing spirit of rationalist 
criticism began to find an opposite in- 
terpretation. Father Congar quotes 
Luther’s Appeal to the German Nobility: 
“Christ has not got two bodies, or two 
kinds of body, one temporal and the 
other spiritual.” The Reformers tended 
to see the Church simply as lay society 
under the law of God. Political and 
social considerations had their part in 
this. Luther, for example, was seeking 
the support of the German princes. 
Against these attacks, the theology of 
the Church developed one-sidedly in 
defense of the rights and powers of the 
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bishops as the successors of the Apos- 
tles. The Church was looked at too 
exclusively from above, and scarcely 
at all from below. 

Father Conger points out that we 
must view the Church under two as- 
pects at the same time. “In her ulti- 
mate reality, the Church is men’s 
fellowship with God and with another 
in Christ. She is also the totality of 
the means to this fellowship. ...The 
Church does not save us, Christ saves 
us,” but it is through the Church. She 
is not made up of believers who unite 
together. The Church exists before the 
faithful, coming down in an unbroken 
line from Christ Himself. 

Two causes may be cited, which to- 
day tend to make the layman uncer- 
tain about his place in the Church. 
One is a tendency to limit the life of 
the Church to religious and sacra- 
mental activities, which are primarily 
the domain of clergy and religious. 
The other cause is a tendency to speak 
about religion as if man were a disin- 
carnate spirit—a tendency sometimes 
called “angelism.” 

It is almost as if bodily life and ac- 
tivities were outside the sphere of 
religion! This tendency makes “reli- 
gion” seem out of touch with “reality,” 
the daily living of flesh-and-blood 
people. It causes conflict or uneasiness 
in many souls. It often makes laymen 
wonder what is the purpose of lay life. 
Abbot Vonier, in his book, The 


People of God, has some wise reflec- 
tions that apply to our problem. He 
points out how often the prayers of 
the Latin Liturgy proclaim Christians 
to be the people of God. “But not 
only prayer, action also is ultimately 
associated with this undying title. One 
might suggest that the theology of the 
people of God would be most helpful 
towards a deeper understanding of the 
claims of Catholic Action. ... It is posi- 
tively wrong to restrict the service of 
God to ritual or sacramental func- 
tions; all God’s people must serve 
Him with their endowments. 

“If the Church is not only a super- 
natural institution, but a people of 
God, it ought to be evident that no 
one need remain outside the scheme 
of active cooperation in the realization 
of God’s plan. The secularization of 
human life is a great evil and a tragic 
error; but it would also be an error, 
not to say an evil, to give to the Chris- 
tian life an exclusively ecclesiastical 
meaning.... 

“To take away from the Christian 
people the idea and the sentiment of 
universal consecration, would be a dis- 
astrous procedure; on the other hand, 
to speak of them in terms of a people 
of God is not merely a high compli- 
ment, but also a most practical form 
of encouragement. A divine people is 
never inactive; it has a holy ambition; 
it unceasingly aspires to the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God.” as 


Will you say a Mass for my intention, Father? How often we priests 
in the States hear this request from our Catholic laity! What a great 
tribute it is to their strong faith and love of the Holy Sacrifice! In this 
connection may we suggest that, before sending Mass offerings to 
Maryknoll, donors first ascertain if the parish priest has need of Mass 
stipends? If he is well supplied, then send them to Maryknoll. 
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EW PEOPLE of the twentieth century 

have had to suffer as much as the 
people of Korea. For many years they 
were under the strict control of the 
Japanese. Russians came in at the end 
of World War II and divided the coun- 
try. The Communist outbreak in 1950 
left the nation in shambles. 

Yet through all of that suffering, the 
people of Korea never lost their sense 
of humor and capability for enjoying 
the simple things of life. Korean men 
go off on picnics together. The mo- 
ment supreme for Korean girls is 
soaring high on a swing or bouncing 
on a seesaw. It is a happy occasion 
when Korean women gather on a 
riverbank to do the weekly washing. 
Koreans know how to enjoy life in all 
of its richness. 
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A KOREAN PROFILE 


Girls from Maryknoll’s deaf-and-dumb school get a pet from Father Reilly. 
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Some spectators 
at a field day. 
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Mud and small boys 
just naturally attract. 
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it doesn’t take television to make these boys 
contented, A three-legged race will do it. 








What’s more fun on a holiday than to dress in your finest and take a 
small brother and sister for a stroll through a sunlit park in Seoul? 















‘‘My big brother Pedro, and Sister Juanita, go to school, but I'm. * 4 
too little. | hope that next year | can go to the school where 
Maryknoll Sisters teach." 

















Before Sisters can teach chil- 
dren on four continents, they must 
be trained. A truly practical gift to 
the missions is a Sister equipped 
with the skills she needs in her 
work. 


You can have a Mary- 
knoll Sister as your per- 
sonal representative to 
help the least of Christ's 
brethren. 
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MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. h 
This seems like a good idea! Hereis$......... to help in the 

training of your Sisters. : 

Rhee eer aa he eat hee is KATE AER DY rae ew Oa \ 

EE ee re re Sete.......-. ' 
As long as I can, I will send $....... a month to help support a 


Sister in training. I realize I can stop at any time. \ 
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The Scars Heal 


By Sister Therese Martin 


RS. KITAMURA, the first time I saw 

her, lay propped up helplessly in 
bed, her whole face swathed in band- 
ages. At the time, I was visiting her 
roommate, a Catholic lady, at the hos- 
pital near our convent in Otsu, Japan. 
I could not help wondering what 
could have happened to her to make 
it necessary for the doctor to bandage 
her that much. Finally I asked. 

With a pained look she said: “A few 
years ago my husband got tubercu- 
losis. While he was in the hospital, I 
worked to support our two children. 
He came home unexpectedly one day, 
and did not find me at home.” 

It seems her husband had asked 
where she was and had received the 
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malicious answer, “Probably out with 
another man.” His rage and a bottle 
of acid did their work well; her face 
was scarred for life. 

The poor woman often told me later 
that, although she believed all the 
Church taught, “I will never be able 
to do what Our Lord asks—to forgive 
my husband from my heart.” 

The wounds on her face slowly be- 
gan to heal, but the cure of the scar 
on her feelings is another story. 

At Christmas time, I went with car- 
olers to the hospital. Near Mrs. Kita- 
mura’s room, a stranger nervously 
paced the floor. Each time he got to 
the threshold of the small room, he 
hesitated. Then he noticed me. 
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He came over and said: “I am a 
patient from Kusatsu Catholic Sana- 
torium. I am to be baptized on Christ- 
mas Eve, but the priest requires that 
I first ask forgiveness of my wife. 
Hanako.” 

The man was Mr. Kitamura. I led 
him into the room, and then left man 
and wife alone. 

When the carolers had completed 
their tour around the hospital, I went 
into Hanako Kitamura’s room. She 
greeted me with tears in her eyes. “It 
is done. I have forgiven him. Now 
both of us are free to belong to the 
Lord of Heaven.” 

Thus it was that, by giving her for- 
giveness, Mrs. Kitamura removed the 
obstacles to both her husband’s bap- 
tism and her own. Several months 
later the children followed their par- 
ents into the Church. But that’s not 
the end of the story. 

When this husband and wife were 
discharged from their respective hospi- 
tals, they decided to start their married 
life anew. But Hanako had still first 
to win many an heroic battle against 
her natural feelings. 

To make a living, husband and wife 
had to work together, selling and de- 
livering milk. Hanako, rain or shine, 
rode a bicycle to make her deliveries. 
We usually met her on our way to 
6:30 Mass. She had time only to stop 
to make a brief visit in Church. 

One day she greeted us with the 
news that she was expecting another 
child. It takes great courage for a 
family to increase in Japan, because 
of the difficulty of providing even the 
bare necessaries of life. Who was to 
make Mrs. Kitamura’s rounds now? If 
somebody were hired, that would take 
the money needed for the new baby. 
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We gave Hanako a box with some 
of the things she would need for a new 
baby. The manager of their business 
opened a new store, and gave them 
the attached house for their use. The 
children themselves were able to make 
the deliveries on the milk route. 

One day they ran all the way to re- 
ligion class. to tell us that they hada 
new little baby brother. In spite of the 
difficulties and misgivings put forward 
by non-Catholic friends, this Catholic 
couple accepted the child God had 
given them. And in return He had 
sent them many blessings. 

This is only one example from 
among many we could give of the 
goodness of our Japanese Catholics. 
Even a cursory view of the country 
makes its peoples’ problems clear. 

Japan is only the size of Montana. 
Four fifths of the terrain is mountain- 
ous or otherwise unfit for farming. This 
means that the tremendous population 
of 90 million people—over half as 
many people as in the whole United 
States—must make its livelihood on a 
land area that is less than half that of 
California. 

Fifty per cent of Japan’s people are 
on seventeen million acres of farm 
land (less than under cultivation in 
New York State). Farm income aver- 
ages $444 annually; living expenses 
average more than $555 a year. The 
Government reports that 23% of all 
Japanese are undernourished. 

Labor-hungry nations who could 
open their doors refuse to do so. Thus 
prejudice counteracts logic and justice. 

Of Japan’s 90 million people, only 
250,000 are Catholic—less than half 
of one per cent. This gives an idea of 
the enormous challenge facing those 
who work for Christ in Japan. se 
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for rules? 


By John M. Schiff, M.M. 


T was one of those African mornings 
I when everyone in the parish decides 
to see a priest. Each Monday, at nine, 
is the time set aside for infant bap- 
tisms. But it was eleven o’clock before 
I had cleared up all the matters that 
needed immediate attention, and half 
past twelve when I finished baptizing 
seventeen babies. 

On the way over to the cook’s shed 
I noticed a mother hurrying towards 
me with an infant in her arms. I knew 
what she was about to say. So, before 
she could open her mouth, I asked, 
“On what day. and at what time do we 
have baptisms here at Masonga mis- 
sion?” 

“Monday at nine,” was her answer. 

With that I continued on my way 
to the cook’s shed, thinking of the 
need for rules. How in the world 
would anything be done on time if we 
did not have rules? 

I looked in on Ochola, the cook. He 
ignored rules, too. There in one big 
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pot of boiling water were a can of 
beans, with label; a can of peas, also 
with label; cut carrots; unpeeled pota- 
toes, and a chicken leg. I thought of 
asking Ochola if he would use the 
same water for coffee, but decided 
against it. I knew he would not under- 
stand the sarcasm and, as a result, I 
would have coffee from that same 
water. 

Resigned, I went to the dining room. 
By the doorstep sat the mother I had 
passed a few minutes earlier. 

“Father,” she said, “please baptize 
my baby today. I could not help being 
late.” 

“What time did you leave your vil- 
lage?” I asked. 

“At dawn,” was her quick reply. 

I said: “Impossible! You would 
have been here at half past six.” 

“That is what I intended, because I 
wanted to hear Mass this morning.” 

“Then what made you so late?” I 
wanted to know. 

“I was passing Bwiri Woods, near 
Ochola’s waterhole,” she said, “when 
I spotted a rhino. He got my scent and 
came charging. I found a tree, but had 
a difficult time climbing it with my 
new one on my back. 

“The beast struck the tree twice and 
it shook so I almost lost the child. 
Then the rhino stayed below, grazing, 
for an hour or so. Later I was too 
frightened to come down, until I saw 
some of my villagers returning from 
market. That is why I was late, Father. 
It was the fault of the rhino. You 
should punish him.” 

A few minutes later, while baptiz- 
ing her child, I thought how easy it is 
to be uncharitable, using duty as an 
excuse. Well, I’m learning about rules. 
Learning every day. ae 
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It was more than just a job 
Those church beils were 


his friends, his prayers. 


By Michael A. Simone, M.M. 


“ MRADRE, give me Holy Communion.” 
These were the last words uttered 
by old Manuel Maria Lopez, before 
going into a coma after suffering a 
severe fall on his head. The coma, from 
which he never recovered, lasted three 
full days. By God’s grace, he was well 
prepared spiritually when God called 
him unto Himself. 

Manuel Maria Lopez was an his- 
torical figure in San Roque Parish, 
Bolivia, long before Maryknollers ar- 
rived. Formerly he was both sacristan 
and bell ringer. But in the last few 
years, he dedicated his undivided at- 
tention to ringing the tower bells of 
the church. 

An old man, counting a hundred 
years or more, with cane in hand, he 
would slowly find his way up long 
flights of stairs. The last twenty feet or 
SO was a vertical climb up a pipe-rung 
ladder. 

Although Manuel was practically 
blind, he enjoyed his journey up to the 
top of the tower. He did it six times a 
day to ring the Angelus, to call the 
people to Mass, to announce evening 
devotions. Manuel got a great deal of 
satisfaction and joy from his bells. He 
poured his love of God into the way 
he rang those bells. Every stroke of 
the tongue against a huge bronze bell 
was a palpitation of his large and gen- 
erous heart. The San Roque bells are 
majestic in tone, and Manuel saw to 
it that they sounded in perfect har- 
mony. 

I remember a woman remarking to 
me that the beautiful way Manuel 
rang the bells made her want to has- 
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ten to Mass. The effect on many other 

rsons was similar. Certainly Manuel 
put his heart and soul into his work. 
For him, ringing the bells of San 
Roque was not just a pleasurable duty. 
It was much more. It was an intimate 
part of his daily life. In fact, it was 
life itself. 

One day I noticed that Manuel’s 
feet and legs were badly swollen. We 
supposed the cause of the swelling was 
the heart. With Manuel in the jeep, 
off we went to the doctor. We were 
right in our guess. Manuel was suffer- 
ing from a heart ailment. 

The doctor prescribed some medi- 
cine, put Manuel on a salt-free diet, 
and told him to stay in bed for sev- 
eral days. I knew precisely what that 
meant to Manuel. While we were in 
the doctor’s office, Manuel reminded 
me that it was time to ring the Angelus. 

When the doctor told him that he 
could no longer climb the tower to 
ring his bells, tears came to Manuel’s 
eyes and rolled down his wrinkled 
cheeks. The prohibition was tanta- 
mount to severing the last thread that 
sustained him. 

Even before his attack, Manuel had 
come to Father Leo Sommer for aa 
advance on his salary, because he 
feared he would not be around the 
following week to collect it. On an- 
other occasion, he gave me his week’s 
salary. saying that he would not need 
it after he was dead. He asked Father 
Steed to anoint him and remind him 
to go to the sacraments again on the 
coming first Friday. 

It was on a first Friday that Manuel 
was climbing the steps to the sacristy, 
on his way to receive Holy Commun- 
ion. On the way up, he lost his balance 


-and struck his head in the fall. Father 
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Steed interrupted Mass long enough 
to give Manuel absolution. 

I was in the confessional at the 
time. When people told me about 
Manuel’s fall, I rushed to the sacristy. 
The old man was unconscious on the 
floor. When revived, he asked me to 
bring him Communion. Moments 
after receiving, he lapsed into a coma. 
Three days later, he died peacefully. 
At his bedside, a priest and Sister were 
attending him in his final agony. 

According to parish legends, Man- 
uel had lived for over a century. We 
used to ask him how old he was. He 
would answer, “I don’t know—but 
my mother, she knows when I was 
born.” 

“And where is your mother?” we 
asked. 

“Oh, she’s dead.” 

One old and bearded parishioner, 
who claims he is eighty years old, told 
me that, when he was knee-high, 
Manuel was already a mature man. 

One day after his heart attack Man- 
uel stayed a long time praying before 
the statue of Saint Roque, parish pa- 
tron and patron of the sick. Father 
Kircher asked Manuel, “Were you 
asking Saint Roque to restore your 
health?” 

Unassumingly, Manuel answered: 
“No, Padre. I was asking him to bless 
the Padres of this parish with sound 
health.” 

He was solicitous for us on earth, 
and we Padres are grateful to have 
him for our intercessor in heaven. 
Manuel is dead now, but the memory 
of him will linger on in the hearts of 
all who knew him. Every peal of the 
San Roque bells reminds us of Man- 
uel. His trip to a better world was 
paid for in advance. as 
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Woe betide the human 
who tries to interfere with 
this kind of ant picnic. 


ANTS ON SAFARI 


By Daniel D. Zwack, M.M. 








































ATURALISTS have catalogued hun- 
N dreds and hundreds of species of 
ants. They are found all over the earth. 
But I dare say that no continent has 
more species of ants than Africa. 
More than a fair proportion of them 
live here in Musoma. 

There’s a kind of ant in Musoma 
that Europeans, when they are using 
polite language, call “safari ants.” 
Africans dub them ginyafu (there are 
lots of them). Safari ants bite with 
both ends at once, I think. And truly 
there are lots of them. Safari ants 
don’t build proper ant-hills—one dis- 
covers hordes of them pouring out 
from a small hole in the ground. 

Safari ants generally start their 
march late in the evening. They march 
all night and until the next day’s sun 
gets hot. That evening they start out 
again, and may carry on for three or 
four nights in a row. If the weather is 
cool and the sky overcast, they may 
march steadily for days on end. 

It would be quite impossible to 
make any serious guess at the number 
of safari ants in a column. There must 
be millions of them—and I realize that 
a million is a lot of anything, even 
ants. 

Each ant is always in a great hurry. 
The line moves along in a stream as 
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thick as a man’s finger. One ant fol- 
lows another so closely that my eyes 
aren’t quick enough to separate one 
from the other. Yet for all their press 
and hurry, a good many of them seem 
to be going in the wrong direction. 
There are no collisions, even though 
every ant barrels along as fast as ever 
he can. A column of safari ants soon 
wears a track in the earth. After a few 
days’ marching, that track will be so 
deep in many places as to be a tunnel. 

The great majority of safari ants in 
the column are medium-sized fellows, 
dark red in color. Their only work in 
life is to bite people. Among them is 
a good sprinkling of soldiers. The 
soldiers are three times the size of 
civilian ants, and soldier ants have 
bigger heads and pincers. The soldiers’ 
only work in life is to bite people more 
viciously. 

The long line of safari ants moves 
along until a feeding place is reached; 
then the column fans out and covers 
the area. A feeding place is any spot 
infested with bugs or a carcass. There 
are no carcasses near the rectory that 
I can discover; still safari ants visit 
the rectory. I can only draw a humili- 
ating conclusion from the frequency 
of their invasions. 

My room can’t house enough ver- 
min to feed an army of safari ants. 
The room is ceilinged with sisal poles, 
side by side and stretching from wall 
to wall. There’s a thick layer of dried 
mud on top of the poles. 

Ants don’t care where the prey is; 
they’ e just hungry. The column fans 
out and covers the yard. They find 
hundreds of entrances in the ceiling, 
under the door; any way in, is good 
enough for them. They blacken walls 
and ceiling and floor. 
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As long as the safari ants bite and 
sting one another, that’s completely 
their affair. 1 am more than willing to 
leave them alone. But when they bite 
people, and especially when they sneak 
up in the middle of the night to bite 
me, then their actions become my per- 
sonal affair. 

I’m asleep when hundreds of ants 
fling themselves down onto my bed, 
and go right to work on me. It takes 
only a few bites to awaken me. I get 
up drowsily, suspecting the truth. I 
light a candle, but that only helps 
them find my bare feet. I gather up 
bed clothes, get dressed after a fashion, 
and cross the yard—which is swarm- 
ing with ants. They bite me unmerci- 
fully all the while; they know I’m 
helpless. 

The next morning I learn all over 
again that there’s no conquering safari 
ants. Fire is a weapon against them, 
but fire is dangerous stuff under a 
grass roof. I try to discourage them, 
but I soon find how expendable ants 
are. Every man jack of them is ready 
to be a hero. They search busily for 
the enemy that is disturbing their line 
of march; any or all of them are eager 
to attack that enemy, proud to die for 
their tribe. 

They fling themselves on me reck- 
lessly, hungrily. No matter how many 
of them I kill, some of them will get 
me. If I kill a thousand, and then a 
thousand more, they pooh-pooh their 
losses. ““At him, men.” I retreat— 
never doubt that. 

Africans keep safari ants out by a 
thick moat of ashes. I tried that—only 
to find some ants dipping a cockroach 
into the ashes before bolting it. 

Safari ants’ only purpose is to bite 
people and other bugs. as 
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PROBLEM: 
When Father Charles F. McCarthy, of 
San Francisco, Calif., walked into the 
parish of St. John of God in Santiago, 
Chile, he found himself among some of 
the poorest of God’s children. Their 
poverty alone kept them away from 
church and the sacraments. Even the 
poor have their pride; and to go to 
church dressed in rags, fills them with 
shame. 
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Solution: Father McCarthy takes the Church to them. For 85 nights he 
visited their homes. They had dirt floors, and the stars were visible through 
holes in the roofs. Each family was delighted with his visit. Today more and 
more are forgetting their shame and coming to church. Today a little figure 
dressed in black is still walking the streets of the parish; the many happy 
cries of “Hola, Padre Carlito” announce that it’s “little Father Charles.” 


The world today needs more men who will walk the streets of the 
world, seeking out souls along the highways and byways, out of 
love for God. Is He calling you? Think — pray — act. 
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“These are the most human and fas- 
cinating books | have read in a long 
fime. | can't leave them. until I fin- 
ish.” —-J.J.B. 


heroic men and women who lived 
(and sometimes died) to bring the 
knowledge of God's love to all 
men. 


“Have enjoyed all your selections 
since getting a gift subscription to 
the Club. An ideal gift that lasts all 
year." —Br. F.K. 


fascinating facts—vunusual customs, 
interesting people, far-away lands! 


‘t have enjoyed all the books you 
have sent. They are all excellent. 
They make one THINK. If only more 
people would read them. I'll pass 
mine on.''—F.E.H. 


high ideals.... 


the dream of Christian charity in 
action, all over the world! 


“Excellent! I've belonged to three 
book clubs, but this is the only one 
where I've read every book.’’— 
P. O'L. 


current problems—social, geograph- 
ical and political happenings of vital 
significance to us all! 


“All your Book Club choices have 
been happy ones with worthwhile 
messages. My books are quickly spir- 
ited into a parochial school convent 
where | believe every nun reads 
every book.’’—M.J.S. 


THE MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB 


4 books per year PLUS Bonus Book 
$10.00 


THE MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB / Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Please send Book Club subscriptions as indicated below. lenclose$....... 
(or) Please bill me for (check one) .... full year’s payment of $10 each 


subscription, . . 


BOE a. 08 PN 5 2G ata ts oleae tees > 


. . $2.50 each subscription, four times a year. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO 


If you are ordering a subscription for yourself as well as a gift subscription, 


please check here [] 
AUGUST, 1960 
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WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER WITHOUT THE WRITER’S CONSENT 


Gift Sharing 

I am enclosing a money order which 
was sent to me as a gift from a person 
who doesn’t have too much of anything. 
She has three children to take care of 
and her husband doesn’t earn a lot of 
money. | thought that if this fine girl 
could find so much kindness in her 
heart to give me a present, I certainly 
could find kindness to give to a much 
more needy cause. From now on, any 
money I receive for gifts, such as for 
my birthday, Christmas, Easter, and so 
on, I will send to Maryknoll. 

NaME WITHHELD 

Lomira, Wis. 


Rosary with a History 

I would like to help your request for 
rosaries for Peru. The rosary that I 
carry was given me in 1944. I was a 
soldier stationed in Ireland. On my 
twentieth birthday, Mom Loughran, my 
“mom” of Ireland, gave me a rosary, 
saying, “May this protect you and keep 
you safe for what is to come.” Not long 
after I landed on Omaha Beach. I went 
through three major battles until I was 
captured by the Germans and spent 
eight months in a prison camp. My 
rosary was with me all this time and 
gave me great comfort. Everyone can't 
have a rosary with such memories but 
everyone should have a rosary. 

Paut S. VEROXIE 

Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Pro and Con 

1 am glad that more and more fre- 
quently you bring in words about the 
United Nations. People need to know 
more than they do about this truly 
apostolic work as it strives to foster the 
brotherhood of man in the meaning of 
the commandment, “Love one another.” 

Mrs. Cuares B. Smita 

New York, N. Y. 


The idea of a United Nations would 
be desirable if the things claimed would 
be adhered to. From excerpts of the 
U.N. Charter I read and some docu- 
mented articles in The American Mer. 
curv there are some very dangerous 
clauses and hidden phrases in conflict 
with our own laws. The U.N. certainly 
could demand that Red countries prove 
by acts instead of broken promises 
their cooperation with civilized men. 

Ricnarp J. Hauc, Sr. 
Nashua, N. H. 


Young Example 
I am enclosing a gift from my five- 
year-old daughter, which she saved. 
She says that she wants to buy rice for 
a poor Chinese baby. Strange, that such 
a little one seems to know there are 
less-fortunate children in the world. My 
girl is anxious to start Catholic school 
so that she can “buy a Chinese baby.” 
as she hears the older children say. 
Mrs. Marityn Kuzma 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PREVENTED THIS TROUBLE 


BACHELOR brother passed away suddenly, 
leaving three sisters and an unsettled 
estate. The court stepped in and doled out his 
assets according to the laws of the State. He 
had wanted to leave a bit more to one sister 
with a large family. He certainly hadn't wanted 
the lawsuit that took place and the bitter feel- 
ings that developed. 
How easy it would have been for him to go to 


a lawyer. After a brief visit, he would have 
walked out with a will that left his assets 
where he wanted them to go. 


You can avoid his mistake. Make an appoint- 
ment with your lawyer today. A Catholic will 
always includes family, parish, favorite chari- 
ties and the foreign missions. Our free booklet 
will give you full information. 





THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 
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Please send me your free will booklet, WHAT ONLY YOU CAN DO. 
] understand that there is no obligation and no one will call on me about this. 
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(Our legal title for wills: Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, Inc.) 












Long on Patients, short on medicine. 
Three hundred tuberculosis patients in 
KOREA need medicine; $5 supplies 
medicine for a month. Will you help 
these sick people? 


Let the Bells Ring Out! A church bell 
has many useful qualities. Calling the 
faithful to Mass, and ringing the hours 
of the dav, are two. Will you provide 
$200 for a bell for a mission church in 
MUSOMA, Africa? 


The Prize they love to win is a rosary. 
In PERU, when one learns the fifteen 
mysteries of the rosary one is rewarded 
with a new rosary. To keep up this 
endeavor, 5,500 rosaries are needed. 
Can you spare a dollar for three prizes 
to reward deserving youngsters? 


Bolivian People show real devotion 
when they go to confession. They do 
so without the privacy of a confessional. 
Will you show that you care by provid- 
ing them with two confessionals at $90 
each? 

A Large Altar Crucifix is needed in 
MUSOMA. Can vou spare $50, or part 


of that sum, to buy it? 


Please send your check to: 


The Maryknoll Fathers / Maryknoll, New York 
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They Like Bikes. Catechists in PERU 
travel over mountain paths to reach the 
people and teach them the word of 
God. Bicycles are the best means of 
transportation. Six are needed, at $45 
each, 


Altar Candles for a church in BO. 
LIVIA cost $40 for a vear’s supply. Can 
they count on you to provide candles 
for a month or more? 


Education on the Move. A priest in 
FORMOSA can buy a pre-fab semi- 
portable building made of aluminun, 
for only $950. He plans to use it asa 
portable school, moving from village to 
village, every six months. Are you in- 
terested? 


Repair Costs for churches in CEN. 
TRAL AMERICA amount to $500. 


With your help the work can be done. 


Search For Knowledge becomes more 
intense in PERU. More children are 
enrolling in our schools and more class- 
rooms are needed to accommodate 
them. Two new rooms are needed now, 
at $3,000 each. With your help it can 
be done. 
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DESTINATION 
‘UNKNOWN - 


unless 
YOU help 
those 


missioners 
with their 
fares! 








} ask him to pray for me. 
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Please Clip and Mail TODAY 
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THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 


Dear Fathers, 
| enclose $....... towards the $500 needed to purchase tickets for 
each missioner. | shall pray for the success of his missionary labors. Please 
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THERE IS an old German legend that 
recounts how one day, while a holy monk 
was in prayer in his cell, Christ appeared 
to him in a vision. Ecstasy flooded the 
monk’s heart at the sight. 

Then suddenly his happiness was inter- 
rupted. The monastery bell began to ring 
announcing the hour for distribution of 
food to the poor. What was the monk to 
do? Should he leave Our Lord or let the 
beggars wait? Then he knew that Christ 


es he Monk’s 





Visio 
would not have let the poor wait in the 
cold, so he sadly left the Vision. 





It was many hours before he could re 
turn to his cell. But when he opened its 
door the small room was full of light 
There was Christ waiting for him after all 
the time! 

“My son,” said Our Lord, “hadst thou 
stayed, I would have fled. Thou knowest 
now that the best way to worship God is 





through work and love for humankind.” 








